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286 Notes and Discussions 

into reciprocal arrangements with their political dependents. The effect 
of this voluntary abridgment of their imperial rights is quite properly and 
adequately described by iXjacro-ovntvoi. A close parallel occurs in Demos- 
thenes (lvi. 14), where litigants in order to avoid the imputation of litigious- 
ness waive their strict legal rights and make concessions that put them in a 
less favorable position, aXX.' riyovfievoi StCv iXarTovcrOai ti ko.1 crvyxwpeiv, 

UXTTt 11.7] SoKtlV C^lAoStKOt ttVOLl. 

The word (piXoStKtiv implies more than "litigiousness"; it means 
here not "fond of bringing suits" but "fond of trying suits," not "fond of 
seeking justice" but "fond of administering justice." Aristophanes 
expresses a similar idea in the Wasps 88-89, 

<j>iXrjXia<TTrji i(TTiv u>s ovSels dvijp, 
ipa Tt tovtov, tov 8iKa£«v. 

Pseudo-Xenophon (Polity of the Athenians, 1, 16 ff.) gives a list of advan- 
tages accruing to the Athenians from the allies who resort to the city for 
litigation — increase in court fees and harbor dues, enlarged opportunities 
for renting rooms, slaves, and beasts of burden to the visitors, and employ- 
ment for heralds. To these one might add the increased jury service so 
welcome to a large section of the population. 

The passage may be paraphrased as follows: "For example, although 
in the treaty suits with our allies tried in their courts we are at a disadvantage 
because, waiving our imperial rights, we submit to reciprocity with our 
inferiors, and although we make provision in our own 1 courts for the trial 
of cases involving the allies under laws the same for both ourselves and 
them, still we have the reputation of being fond of trying cases." 

Robebt J. Bonner 



ON THE DATE OF LUCRETIUS, BOOK I 

Munro long ago dated the first books of Lucretius in 59 B.C. on the 
assumption that the proemium (11. 29 ff.) referred to the disturbances of 
Caesar's consulship, and Giussani among others has accepted this view as 
probable. Brandt {Neve Jahrb., 1885, p. 602) rightly pointed out that the 
words indicate a fear of actual war upon land and sea in which the services 
of Memmius 2 may be required. He accordingly preferred to find in the 
lines an allusion to the wars of Pompey against the pirates and against 
Mithradates in 68-64 b.c. Apart from the facts, however, that Memmius 
as tribune at Rome would hardly be called into active service at that time, 

1 airols may be taken with i/tuv or as referring to the allies. The former inter- 
pretation is preferable. 

2 Lucretius (ii. 40-43) also seems to be an allusion to Memmius' naval command. 
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and that the phrase ornatum omnibus rebus (i. 27) would seem to indicate 
higher offices than Memmius held before 58, definite evidence exists that 
Memmius actually participated in a war which better fits the requirements 
of this passage. The charming coin struck by his son (Grueber, III, Plate 
XLIX, 7) proves by its inscription C Memmius Imperator that the propraetor 
in his own name successfully fought some rather important battle, and the 
oriental trophy on the coin shows that the victory was gained in the East. 
The date of this event must therefore be 57 B.C., when Memmius was governor 
of Bithynia. Furthermore we know from Cicero (Pro Flacco 27-32) that, 
since Pompey had recently fitted out fleets for the Aegean and Pontic seas, 
the Eastern governors at this time had command of naval forces as well as 
of legions. The Classis Pontica, from the beginning of its existence, had 
its stations at the Bithynian ports, as may be inferred from Cicero, Ad 
Att. ix. 9. 2. 1 Naturally the war could not have been very serious or some 
historian, incomplete though our sources are, would have mentioned it; but 
the experience of Crassus three years later proves that invasions from 
the half-subdued East were still to be feared, and since the governor of 
Bithynia had three legions at his command as late as 44 B.C., the place 
was evidently considered dangerous. But whatever the occasion may 
have been for Memmius' victory, his official report of the affair to the senate, 
if of the usual kind, doubtless did full justice to the terrors there may have 
been, and his friend, the poet, could hardly do less. It would seem then that 
the date 57 B.C. should be viewed as the most probable for the composition 
of the proemium. If this late date is accepted for the proemium a new 
argument is obviously at hand for the scholars who believe that the prologue 
and the dedication to Memmius were an afterthought. 

Tennby Frank 
Bhtn Mawb College 



CAELIANUM ILLUD, CIC. AD. ATT. x. 15. 2 

When in May, 49 B.C., Cicero discovered that Antony had orders from 
Caesar to prevent him from leaving Italy, in indignation he at once deter- 
mined to elude his watchman and commit some decisive act which, without 
then defining, he later calls Caelianum illud (Ad Att. x. 10 and 15. 2). 
Various attempts 2 have been made to explain the riddle but with little 
success. I think it can be shown that Cicero, developing a suggestion made 
by Caelius some time before, contemplated an attempt to induce Curio to 
revolt to Pompey. Curio was now in Sicily bent on driving out Cato, who 

1 Caesar also had Ponticas naves octo in the year 47 (Bell. Alex, xiii) . 

2 See Ziehen, Ephemerides Tullianae; Tyrrel and Purser, IV, p. xl; O. E. Schmidt, 
Briefw., p. 179. 



